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MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  thirteenth  General  As¬ 
sembly,  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
now  in  session  at  Murfreesbo- 
rough; 

FRIENDS, 

You  are  once  more  called  upon  to 
consider  of  the  grievances  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  concern  for  the  oppressed,  in  which 
your  memorialist  is  often  in  tender  sym¬ 
pathy  involved,  he  is  now  constrained, 
through  the  solicitude  which  he  feels,  to 
address  you,  individually  and  collective¬ 
ly,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Your  memorialist  humbly  conceives 
that  societies  were  originally  formed,  & 
governments  instituted,  and  continued  to 
be  upheld  amoungst  men,  to  secure  the 
weak  from  the  aggressions  of  the  pow¬ 
erful,  and  to  lessen  the  miseries  which 
are  incident  to  human  life.  These  seem 
to  have  been  the  laudable  and  primary 
objects  which  drew  men  into  regular  so¬ 
cieties;  which  gave  rise  to  governments, 
to  constitutions  and  to  laws.  Previous 
to  the  formation  of  societies  and  govern¬ 
ments,  man  was  an  independent  being. 
But  on  entering  into  a  social  compact, 
his  happiness  and  interest  is  thrown  into 
the  common  stock — he  gives  up  the  li¬ 
berty  of  injuring  his  fellows,  and  seeks 
bis  interest  and  happiness,  not  separate 
from,  nor  opposed  to,  but  in  a  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  his  servi¬ 
ces  to  the  community  must  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  means  of  being  useful;  and 
the  community  is  bound  to  promote  and 
regard  his  interest  amd  happiness  in  re¬ 
turn.  But  avarice  and  ambition  have 
extended  their  influence  over  the  actions 
of  men,  and  produced  a  disregard  for 
these  primary  objects — talents  are  per¬ 
verted  and  power  abused;  while  the 
wealth  dc  aggrandisement  of  a  few,  have 
been  sufficient  inducements  to  sacrifice 
the  liberties  of  parts,  and  sometimes  of 
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even  whole  communities.  Thus  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  constitutional  restraint,  tho  self 
imposed,  have  been  thrown  down;  and 
custom  has  sanctioned  the  dreadful  inno¬ 
vation.  In  all  countries  some  individuals 
have  obtained  an  excess  of  emolument 
and  power,  while  other  portions  of  com¬ 
munities  have  been  depressed  by  unna¬ 
tural,  and  unreasonable  privations.  Re- 
nouned  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  for  liberty  and  equal  law; 
living  under  governments  which  recog¬ 
nize  as  a  first  principle,  that  sacred  pre¬ 
cept  of  nature,  “that  all  men  are  bom 
free,"  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  these 

blessings  are  but  partially  enjoyed. - 

Witness  the  oppressive  servitude  under 
which  we  compel  thousands  of  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures  to  drag  out  their  miserable 
lives;  deprived  of  privileges  which  we 
hold  to  be  most  sacred,  and  inviolable: — 
their  actioas  controled — their  persons 
insulted,  and  abused  in  a  manner  at 
which  the  feelings  of  humanity  revolt — 
Wt  separate  the  most  endearing  connec¬ 
tions — the  husband  from  the  wife,  the 
wife  from  the  husband.  Parents  and 
children  are  tom  asunder — the  dear<'st 
ties  disregarded,  and  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  avarice;  and  the  poor  victims 
driven  in  gangs,  through  this  boasted 
land  of  liberty,  like  droves  of  beasts  to 
market,  and  often  chained  and  fettered 
together,  to  prevent  their  escape  to  the 
fond  object  of  their  affections — treated 
with  that  ignominy  and  cmelty  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for,  and  inflicted  on 
none  but  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
most  flagitious  crimes.  To  this  inequal- 
ty — to  these  outrages  on  the  rights  of  man, 
it  is  that  your  memorialist  would  humbly 
call  your  attention;  and  pray  that  now 
in  this  the  day  of  your  power,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  you  would  lend  this  class  of  suf¬ 
fering,  and  degraded  humanity,  the  ut¬ 
most  relief  that  you  can. 

Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  while  we  boast 
of  our  preeminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind,  we  are  the  scourges 
of  the  African  race?  Recollect  that 
there  is  a  God  that  judges  in  the  earth. 
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and  holds  the  destiny  of  nations  in  his  I  days  are  passed  in  perplexity,  and  our 
hand — that  has  ever  r^arded  the  cause  i  nights  in  anxiety  and  care.  Are  our  pe- 
of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  cuniary  interest  promoted  by  it?  No. — 
had  none  to  help — and  may  you  be  im-  I  The  state  of  agriculture  in  slave  states, 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  your  duty  and  and  the  low  price  of  lands  (with  the  ex- 
responsibility;  and  may  your  hearts  be  ception  of  the  late  bubble  of  exorbitant 
inclined  to  justice  and  humanity.  prices  of  land  in  Alabama)  compared 

To  remedy  these  evils,  certainly  re-  ^th  the  management  and  value  of  farms 
quires  the  most  attentive  deliberation:  eastern  states,  originally  not  more 

nor  should  you  be  deterred  therefrom  by  futile  than  the  former,  suflBciently  de- 
the  formidable  difficulties  which  seem  to  monstrate  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  But 
oppose.  These  difficulties,  it  is  confi-  even  if  wealth  could  be  ensured  by  it, 
dently  believed,  are  more  ideal  than  sub-  naemorialist  conceives  that  this  con- 
stantial. — Some  means  may  be  devised  sideration  ought  not  to  influence  our  con- 
— some  best  way  may  be  adopted  to  ef-  <I*^et.  Can  we  for  a  moment  tolerate  the 
feet,  at  least,  a  gradual,  and  salutary  re-  ‘^ea,  that  we  are  to  commit  outrages  on 
dress.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  fallow  creatures  for  the  sake  of  gain? 
blessings  of  Heaven,  and  the  benedictions  That  we  are  to  deprive,  and  withhold 
of  mankind  would  be  withheld.  The  others,  every  thing  that  w  precious 

Almighty  would  behold  with  peculiar  ^  them,  to  promote  our  own  interest? 
approbation,  an  act  so  congenial  to  his  doctrone,  and  the  blessings 

own  benificient  designs;  and  generations  society  are  gone!  Government,  laws, 
yet  unborn,  would  revere  the  memory  of  l*herty,  and  rights,  would  be  nothing  but 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  ban-  I^^^e  names;  and  peace,  security,  and  or- 
ishing  this  enormous  evil  from  the  civi-  would  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
lized  world  And  the  present  period  is  earth!!  Have  we  not  shut  our  eyes,  and 
peculiarly  favorble  to  this  laudable  en-  stopped  our  ears  too  long?— Can  we  con- 
terprize:  And  what  may  be  the  conse-  t‘°“e  indifferent  on  so  momentous  a  sub- 
quences,  if  you  suffer  it  to  pass  unimpro-  i®et  any  longer? — It  is  hoped  not.  Your 
ved?  I^t  virtuous  principles  triumph  memorialist  feels  the  most  anxious  soli- 
over  interest,  prejudice,  and  error,  and  you  may  not  leave  for  a  fu- 

you  will  be  willing  to  dispense  to  others  session,  to  take  the  first  noble  step, 
those  inestimable  blessings  which  you  all  towards  abolishing  this  evil— this  deeply 
feel  anxious  to  secure  to  yourselves —  rooted  national  disease,  from  that  part 
“liberty"  the  “privilege  of  possessing  community  which  you  represent. 

property"  and  of  “pursuing  and  obtain-  Your  memorialist  conceives  that  there 

ing  happiness  and  safety;"  these  being  ^'^t  one  opinion  entertained  with  res- 

ruilural  rights  which  no  set  of  men  will-  P®ot  to  slavery  being  a  violaUon  of  natu- 
ingly  surrender  when  they  enter  into  a  rights  That  it  originated 

social  compact  with  others;  but  are  avarice,  injustice  and  the  commission 
the  very  things  which  men  expect  to  be  blackest  crimra,  which  one  man 

secured  in  the  possession  of,  by  surren-  capable  of  committing  against  another; 
dering  into  the  common  stock,  some  of  wffich  is  now,  by  a  late  law  of  con- 
their  minor  privileges.  These  being  of  justly  declared  to  le  piracy,  and 

such  importance  to  every  man,  that  with-  punishable  with  d^th.  Of  course  it  fol- 
out  them,  all  the  blessings  of  life  are  in-  lows,  when  this^  is  admited,  that  titles 
sipid.  Deprived  of  these  substantials  of  obtained  to  men  in  this  way  have  no  foun- 
human  happiness,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  d&f'mn  in  justice,  and  can  never  become 
their  morals  partake  of  the  degradation  just,  tho’  handed  down  from^  father  to 
to  which  their  persons  are  reduced?  and  ®uu,  for  a  thousand  generations  That 
even  necessity  prompts  them  to  the  per-  every  new  bom  child  has  as  complete  a 
petration  of  crimes.  We,  then  are  the  au-  ^  ^  liberty,  from  the  laws  of  na- 
thors  of  their  misery — their  degradation  ture,  and  as  just  a  right  to  possess  it,  as 
— and  their  crimes!!  A  dreadful  reflec-  *1  father  had  never  been  wronged  out 
tion!!!  And  what  is  the  inducement?  are  of  it  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  happier  by  it?  No. — It  is  acknowl-  the  objection  held  up  by  some  avaricious, 
edged  by  the  most  of  us,  that  they  are  a  and  narrow  minded  men,  that  they  have 
source  of  uneasiness  and  vexation.  Our  laid  out  their  money  for  slaves,  will  have 
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but  little  weight  with  your  better  enlight¬ 
ened  judgment,  who,  with  every  friend 
and  love  of  liberty,  will  agree,  that  the 
value  of  a  slave,  added  to,  or  taken  from 
a  mans  estate,  is  less  than  the  dust  of  the 
balance,  when  weighed  against  his  free¬ 
dom.  Hence  your  memorialist  would 
humbly  suggest  the  obligations  which 
honor,  morality,  &  religion,  hold  on  you 
in  this  your  collected  capacity,  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  your  power,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  justice,  which  never  fails  to  ex~ 
ait  a  nation,  and  for  the  removal  of  that 
kind  of  oppression,  (slavery,)  which  is  a 
shame  to  any  people. 

Your  memorialist  conceives  that  it 
would  be  offering  an  indignity  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  your  honorable  body,  to 
offer  to  prove  that  the  laws  which  first 
sanctioned  slavery,  were  passed  in  a  dark 
and  barbarous  age;  and  that  were  they 
yet  to  be  passed,  that  there  is  not  a  civi¬ 
lized  legislature  now  upon  earth  that 
would  do  it;  but  would  humbly  ask,  are 
these  the  only  laws  which  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  free  and  enlightened  republic 
cannot  modify,  or  repeal?  Or  are  they 
to  stand  as  lasting  monuments  of  human 
depravity?  No. — It  is  the  boast  of  our 
nation,  that  the  grievances  of  the  poor 

can  be  heard - abuses  rectified,  and 

those  laws  repealed  which  invade  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  state. 

And  now,  as  your  memorialist  enter¬ 
tains  no  doubt  but  that  the  God  of  all 
grace,  will  on  his  part,  bestow  light  and 
understanding  upon  you,  sufiScient  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  select  the  best  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  for,  and  beginning  the  effectual 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee;  it  remains  for  him  to  pray,  that 
you  may  consider  your  responsibility  to 
the  Governor  of  the  whole  earth.  The  aw¬ 
ful  trust  reposed  in  you. — That  you  live 
and  act,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
generations  yet  to  come;  and  for  eter¬ 
nity.  And  that  on  this  act  of  yours  de¬ 
pends  the  slavery,  the  freedom — the  hap¬ 
piness,  the  misery  of  thousands.  O!  that 
you  may  incline  your  hearts  to  wisdom — 
your  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed.  And  may  a  peaceful  conscience, 
and  that  happiness  which  you  secure  to 
others,  be  your  portion:  So  breaths  the 
humble  prayer  of  your  memorialist. 

ELIHU  EMBREE. 


THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT  AND 
THE  FUTURE. 

When  we  compare  the  present 
with  former  times,  it  is  pleasing  to 
discover  the  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men  & 
nations  respecting  slavery,  and  the 
slave  trade,  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  No  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1807,  all  the  civilized  nations 
on  the  globe  were  engaged  in  kid¬ 
napping  and  carrying  away  from 
different  parts  of  Africa,  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  consigningthem  to  un¬ 
conditional  servitude.  Ships  were 
chartered  by  every  nation  in  the 
civilized  world  to  go  to  Africa  to 
steal,  carry  away  and  sell  their 
cargo’s  of  human  booty.  Man 
was  an  article  of  merchandise  for- 
man ;  and  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations  upheld,  and  patronized  the 
nafarious  and  abominable  traffic; 
and  this  no  longer  ago  than  1807. 
But  now,  in  the  year  1820,  we 
find  it  abhored  by  all  nations.  Al¬ 
most  every  government  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  have  set  their  faces  a- 
gainst  it.  That  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  fostered  and  applauded  as 
a  laudable  enterprise,  is  now  de¬ 
clared  to  be  Piracy  by  the  United 
States,  and  prohibited  by  most,  if 
not  all  civilized  nations.  I  was 
truly  gratified  on  seeing  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  at  the  late  session 
on  the  15th  of  May,  declaring  the 
slave  trade  to  be  Piracy,  and  ?m- 
nishable  vnth  death.  Altho  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  sanguinary  punishments 
while  any  other  possible  means 
will  prevent  crimes,  yet  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  crime  committed 
under  the  sun,  for  which  a  man 
merits  an  ignominous  death,  more 
than  for  this  very  one.  And  it  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  on  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  that  it 
has  been  the  first  to  declare  it  so ; 
as  I  have  not  understood  that  any 
other  nation  has  done  it  before  ;but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  all  will  unite  in  it. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of 
my  readers  as  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  law,  I 
shall  insert  the  4th  and  5th  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  act,  which  are  the 
particular  ones  which  comprehend 
slave  trading ;  which  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enac¬ 
ted,  That  if  any  citizen  of  the  U. 
States,  being  of  the  crew  or  ship’s 
company  of  any  foreign  ship  or 
vessel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
or  any  person  whatever,  being  of 
the  crew  or  ship’s  company  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  owned  in  whole  or 
part,  or  navigated  for,  or  in  behalf 
of  any  citizen,  or  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  shall  land,  from  such  ship 
or  vessel,  and  on  any  foreign  shore, 
seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not 
held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws 
of  either  of  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  make  such  negro  or  mulatto  a 
slave,  or  shall  decoy,  or  forcibly 
bring  or  carry,  or  shall  receive 
such  negro  or  mulatto  on  board  a- 
ny  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent, 
as  aforesaid,  such  citizen  or  person 
shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof  before  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  wherein  he  may  be 
brought  or  found,8hall  suffer  death. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enac¬ 
ted,  That  if  any  citizen  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  being  of  the  crew  or 
ship’s  company  of  any  foreign  ship 
or  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  or  any  person  whatever,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  crew  or  ship’s  company 


of  any  ship  or  vessel  owned  wholly 
or  in  part, or  navigated  for,or  in  be¬ 
half  of  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  forcibly  con¬ 
fine,  or  detain,  or  aid  and  abet  in 
forcibly  confining,  or  detaining,  on 
board  such  ship  or  vessel  any  ne¬ 
gro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service 
by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  states 
or  territories  of  the  United  States, 
with  intent  to  make  such  negro  or 
mulatto  a  slave,  or  shall,  on  board, 
any  such  ship  or  vessel,  offer  or 
attempt  to  sell,  as  a  slave,  any  ne¬ 
gro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service, 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  any  where  on  tide  water, 
transfer,  or  deliver  over,  to  any  o- 
ther  ship  or  vessel,  any  negro  or 
mulatto,  not  held  to  service,  as  a- 
foresaid,  with  intent  to  make  such 
negro  or  mulatto  a  slave,  or  shall 
land,  or  deliver  on  shore,  from  on 
board  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  a- 
ny  such  negro  or  mulatto,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  make  sale  of,  or  having  pre¬ 
viously  sold, such  negro  or  mulatto, 
as  a  slave,  such  citizen  or  per¬ 
son  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  and 
on  conviction  thereof,  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  where  in  he  shall 
be  brought  or  found,  shall  suffer 
death.” 

The  following  facts,  and  picture 
of  the  slave  trade,  as  now  carry¬ 
ing  on  by  monsters  in  human 
shape,  are  at  once  sufficient  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  above 
law,  and  to  produce  sentiments  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  victims, 
and  indignation  in  the  breast  of 
every  friend  of  humanity  towards 
the  perpetrators  of  this  once  tol¬ 
erated,  but  now  detested  outrage 
on  human  right. 

“We  regret  to  find  that  the 
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Royal  Gazette  of  Sierra  Leone 
contains  authentic  information  of 
the  shameful  traffic  in  slaves,  atthe 
Galienas  and  the  river  Sheabor. 
The  following  are  the  descriptions 
of  the  vessels  and  captains,  and  it 
appears  that  the  English,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  French,  are  concerned 
in  this  abominable  trade. 

Slavet. 

A  brig,  Perry  master,  English 


&  American  crew,  from  Havana,  306 
A  seh’r.  Cook,  American  crew, 
from  St.  Augustine.  -  56 

A  sch’r.  Breton  master,  French 
crew,  from  St.  Thomas,  -----  317 


A  sch’r.  Muinard  master, 

French  crew,  from  Gau(lalou])e,  340 

A  brig,  Blackwood  master,  A- 
merican  crew,  from  Havana,  -  420 

A  sch’r.  Marteau  master,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  crew,  from  St. 


Thomas,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  300 

A  sch’r.  Jones  master,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  crew,  from  St. 

Thomas, . -------  260 

A  sch’r.  unknown.  -------  180 


21791 

On  the  17th 'August,  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Pheasant,  Capt.  Kelly, 
returned  to  the  harbor  of  Free¬ 
town,  having  made  prize  of  the 
slave  ship  Novo  Felicidade,  which 
had  on  board  71  slaves.  In  his 
declaration,  Capt.  Kelly  with  true 
feelings  of  humanity,  states: — 

T  do  further  declare,  that  the 
state  in  which  these  unfortunate 
creatures  were  found,  is  shocking 
to  every  principle  of  humanity ;  se¬ 
venteen  men  shackeled  together  in 
pairs  by  the  legs,  and  twenty  boys 
were  on  the  other  side  in  the  main 
hold,  a  space  measuring  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  seven  feet  eight  in¬ 
ches  in  main  breadth,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  under 
them  the  yams  for  their  support. — 
One  of  these  unfortunate  creatures 


was  in  the  last  state  of  dysentry, 
whose  natural  evacuations  ran  in¬ 
voluntarily  from  him  amongst 
those  yams,  creating  an  effluvia 
too  shocking  for  description.  On 
their  being  released  from  irons 
their  appearance  was  most  dis¬ 
tressing,  scarcely  one  of  them 
could  stand  on  his  legs  from 
cramp  and  evident  starvation.  The 
space  allowed  for  the  females, 
thirty-four  in  number  was  even 
more  contracted  than  that  for  the 
men,  measuring  only  nine  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  4  feet  eight 
inches  in  main  breadth,  &  two  feet 
seven  inches  in  height ;  but  not  be¬ 
ing  confined  in  irons,  &  perhaps 
allowed  during  the  day  to  come  on 
deck,  they  did  not  present  so  dis- 
tressinganappearance  as  the  men.’ 

It  is  some  gratification  to  find 
that  many  British  cruisers  have 
been  active  and  successful  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  by  seizing  and 
confiscating  numerous  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  nefarious  and  dis¬ 
gusting  commerce. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLAVE 
'  TRADE. 

New-York,  May,  26. 

Prize  vessels. — The  armed  schooner 
Plattsburg,  and  pilot  boat  schooner  Sci¬ 
ence,  arrived  yesterday  afternoon,  having 
been  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by 
the  United  States’  ship  Cayne,  Captain 
Trenchard.  Two  other  slave  schooners, 
the  Endymion  and  Esperanza,  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Cayne,  and  ordered  for  this 
port,  sailed  from  the  Coast  in  company, 
and  may  be  hourly  expected.  From  a 
friend  on  board  the  Cayne,  the  Editors 
of  the  Merchantile  Advertiser  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of  April, 
off  Cape  Montserado,  from  which  we  copy 
the  following: — 

“We  watered  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
proceeded  inunediately  to  the  southward. 
Since  passing  Sherbro  Island  we  have  de¬ 
tained  ten  slaving  vessels,  four  of  which 
we  send  in  for  adjudication;  the  thoert: 
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being  so  well  covered  with  false  papers, 
were  given  up.  The  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  this  inhuman  trafiSc  is  incredi¬ 
ble;  nut  less  than  200  at  present  on  the 
coast,  all  of  them  fast  sailers,  well  man¬ 
ned  and  armed,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
many  of  them  owned  by  Americans,  al¬ 
though  under  foreign  flags. 

We  have  been  constantly  chasing 
night  and  day  since  our  arrival  on  the 
coast,  and  sometimes  have  had  several 
in  sight  at  the  same  time.  We  are  this 
moment  in  chase  of  a  shooner,  called  the 
Colodero,  which  has  escaped  from  us 
twice  already,  by  very  superior  sailing, 
and  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  come 
up  with  her  to  day. 

We  have  seen  but  one  American  trad¬ 
ing  vessel  on  the  coast,  (the  brig  Chance, 
Capt.  Swau,  from  Boston)  who  has  gone 
to  leeward. 

Pursuing  our  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  abolition  of  African 
Slavery,  and  contrasting  the  pres¬ 
ent  with  former  times,  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  this  people,  has 
made  a  rapid  progress.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  causeof  abolition  was 
so  unpopular  in  Tennessee,  that 
it  was  at  the  risque  of  a  mans  life 
that  he  interfered  or  assisted  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  liberty  of  a  person 
of  colour  that  was  held  in  slavery, 
though  held  contrary  to  law.  The 
lives  of  some  of  my  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances,  I  well  recollect  to 
have  been  threatened,  who  had  felt 
it  their  duty  to  aid  some  out  of  their 
unlawful  thraldom.  And  it  was 
sufficient  in  those  times  to  procure  a 
man  the  general  hatred  of  his 
neighbors,  although  he  even  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  case  made  plain 
that  the  poor  negro  was  not  law¬ 
fully  a  slave.  But  by  little  &  lit¬ 
tle,  times  are  much  changed  here, 
until  societies  of  respectablecitizens 
have  arisen  to  plead  the  cause  of 
abolition ;  and  instead  of  it  being 
a  disgrace  to  a  man  to  be  a  member 
of  these  societies,  it  is  rather  a 


mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  redounds  to  his  honor.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  man 
would  have  been  mobed,  and  the 
printing  office  torn  down  for  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  any  thing  like 
the  Emancipator  ;  whereas  it  now 
meetsthe  approbation  of  thousands , 
and  is  patronised  perhaps  at  least 
equal  to  any  other  paper  in  the 
state. 

I  mention  these  things  for  the 
honor  of  the  present  age,  and  for 
the  encouragement  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Twelve  or  twenty  years 
have  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
men’s  minds  on  this  subject,  that, 
from  the  traffic  in  slaves  from  Af¬ 
rica  being  authorized  by  law,  and 
hundreds  of  ships  chartered  for 
that  very  purpose,  it  has  become 
not  only  disgraceful,  and  those 
shocking  laws  repealed,  but  the 
strictest  prohibitory  laws  enacted, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  army  & 
navy  of  the  United  States  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  suppress  it,  and 
the  prepetrators  viewed  as  the 
greatest  enemies  of  mankind,  and 
punishable  with  death. 

Estimatingthe  f  utureby  the  past  , 
which  we  have  a  right  to  do 
what  may  we  conjecture  will  be 
the  state  of  things  in  twenty  years 
hence  ?  If  by  a  gradual  progress¬ 
ion  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  less, 
we  have  emerged  from  that  state 
of  despotism  which  could  sanction 
laws,  and  protect  and  encourage 
men  in  steeling  free  men  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  bringing  them 
to  these  United  States,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  labour  for  us,  or  selling 
them  like  horses  or  cattle;  I  say 
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if  we  have  emerged  from  this  state 
of  de^,potism  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  may  we  not  conclude,  that 
if  we  go  on  in  the  same  ratio  of 
improvement  for  twenty  years 
more,  that  to  hold  a  man  in  slavery 
will  be  as  unpopular  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  as  piracy  is,  and  that  as 
effective  measures  will  be  adopted 
by  government  to  prevent  it.  Let 
none  take  alarm  at  this,  nor  think 
I  am  prognosticating  too  fast,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  almost  deducible 
from  mathematical  calculation. 

Time,  by  the  magical  revolu¬ 
tions  which  it  makes  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  will,  in  twenty  years, 
have  silenced  the  tongues  of  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  are  now 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
&  the  enfeebled  remaining  few,  may 
be  rendered  uninfluential,or  asham¬ 
ed  to  be  heard  in  so  bad  a  cause;  & 
the  echo  will  resound  from  Maine 
to  New-Orleanes,  “all  men  are 
FREE,”  while  the  overwhelming 
joy  burst  forth  in  song, 

"Thy  chains  are  broken,  Africa  be  free! 
Thy  rights  no  longer  shall  be  tom  from 
thee. 

Thus  saith  America — Ye  winds  and 
waves! 

Waft  the  glad  tidings  to  the  land  of  slaves; 
Proclaim  on  Guinea’s  cost,  by  Gambia’s 
side, 

As  far  as  Niger  rolls  his  eastern  tide. 
Through  radiant  realms,  beneath  the 
burning  zone. 

Where  Europe’s  curse  is  felt,  her  name 
unknown. 

Thus  saith  America,  on  land  and  sea. 
Thy  chains  are  broken,  Africa  be  free.” 

HISTORY 

Of  the.  rise,  progress  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade. 

BT  THOIf  AS  CLARKSON. 

[Continued  from  page  32.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  come  now  to  the  evil,  as  it 


has  been  proved  to  arise  in  the 
third  case;  or  to  consider  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  unhappy  victims 
of  the  trade,  when  their  painful 
voyages  are  over,  or  after  they 
have  been  landed  upon  their 
destined  shores.  And  here  we 
are  to  view  them  first  under  the 
degrading  light  of  cattle.  We 
are  to  see  them  examined,  han¬ 
dled,  selected,  separated,  &  sold. 
Alas!  relatives  are  separated  from 
relatives,  as  if,  like  cattle,  they 
had  no  rational  intellect,  no  pow¬ 
er  of  feeling  the  nearness  of  re¬ 
lationship,  nor  sense  of  the  du¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  ties  of  life! 
We  are  next  to  see  them  labour¬ 
ing,  and  this  for  the  benefit  of 
those,  to  whom  they  are  under 
no  obligation,  by  any  law  either 
natural  or  divine,  to  obey.  We 
are  to  see  them,  if  refusing  the 
commands  of  their  purchasers, 
however  weary,  or  feeble,  or  in¬ 
disposed,  subject  to  corporal  pun¬ 
ishments,  and,  if  forcibly  re¬ 
sisting  them,  to  death.  We  are 
to  see  them  in  a  state  of  general 
degredation  and  misery.  The 
knowledge  which  their  oppres¬ 
sors  have  of  their  own  crime  in 
having  violated  the  rights  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
the  injured  to  seek  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  revenge,  produces  a  fear 
which  dictates  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  system  of  treatment  by 
which  they  shall  keep  up  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  two,  and 
by  which  the  noble  feelings  of 
the  latter  shall  be  kept  down,  & 
their  spirits  broken.  We  are  to 
see  them  again  subject  to  indivi¬ 
dual  persecution,  as  anger,  or 
malice,  or  any  bad  passion  may 
suggest.  Hence  the  whip;  the 
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chain ;  the  iron-collar.  Hence 
the  various  modes  of  private  tor¬ 
ture,  of  which  so  many  accounts 
have  been  truly  given.  Nor  can 
such  horrible  cruelties  be  disco¬ 
vered  so  as  to  be  made  punisha¬ 
ble,  while  the  testimony  of  any 
number  of  the  oppressed  is  in¬ 
valid  against  the  oppressors, 
however  they  may  be  offences  a- 
gainst  the  laws.  And,  lastly, 
we  are  to  see  their  innocent  off¬ 
spring,  against  whose  personal 
liberty  the  shadow  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  cannot  be  advanced,  inhe¬ 
riting  all  the  miseries  of  their 
parents  lot. 

The  evil  then  as  far  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  viewed,  presents  to 
us  in  its  three  several  depart¬ 
ments,  a  measure  of  human  suf¬ 
fering  not  to  be  equalled;  not  to 
be  described.  But  would  that 
we  could  consider  this  part  of  the 
subject  as  dismissed !  Would 
that  in  each  of  the  departments 
now  examined,  there  was  no 
counterpart  left  us  to  contemplate! 
but  this  cannot  be.  For  if  there 
be  persons  who  suffer  unjustly, 
there  must  be  others,  who  op¬ 
press.  And  if  there  be  those 
who  oppress,  there  must  be  to 
the  suffering,  which  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned,  a  corresponding  portion 
of  immorality  or  guilt. 

We  are  obliged  then  to  view 
the  counterpart  of  the  evil  in 
question,  before  we  can  make  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  nature  of 
it.  And,  in  examining  this  part 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
a  no  less  frightful  picture  to  be¬ 
hold  than  in  the  former  cases;  or 
that,  while  the  miseries  endured 
by  the  unfortunate  Affricans  ex¬ 
cite  our  pity  on  the  one  hand,  the 


vices,  which  are  connected  with 
them,  provoke  our  indignation  & 
abhorrence  on  the  other.  The 
Slave-trade,  in  this  point  of  view, 
must  strike  us  as  an  immense 
mass  of  evil  on  account  of  the 
criminality  attached  to  it,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  various  branches  of 
it,  which  have  already  been  ex¬ 
amined.  For,  to  take  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  evil  in  the  first  of 
these,  can  we  say  that  no  moral 
turpitude  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  those,  who  living  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  give 
birth  to  the  enormities,  which 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
prosecution  of  this  trade?  Is 
not  that  man  made  morally 
worse,  who  is  induced  to  become 
a  tyger  to  his  species,  or  who, 
instignated  by  avarice,  lies  in  wait 
in  the  thicket  to  get  possession 
of  his  fellow-man?  Is  no  injus¬ 
tice  manifest  in  the  land,  where 
the  prince,  unfaithful  to  his  duty, 
seizes  his  innocent  subjects,  and 
sells  them  for  slaves?  Are  no 
moral  evils  produced  among 
those  communities,  which  make 
war  upon  other  communities  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  and  without 
any  previous  provocation  or  of¬ 
fence  ?  Does  no  crime  attach  to 
those,  who  accuse  others  falsely, 
or  who  multiply  and  divide 
crimes  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
of  the  punishment,  and  who  for 
the  same  reason  continue  the  use 
of  barbarous  and  absurd  ordeals 
as  a  test  of  innocence  or  guilt? 

In  the  second  of  these  branch¬ 
es,  the  counterpart  of  the  evil  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  those, 
who  purchase  the  miserable  na¬ 
tives  in  their  own  country,  and 
convey  them  to  distant  lands.  — 
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And  here  questions,  similar  to 
the  former  may  be  asked.  Do 
they  experience  no  corruption  of 
their  nature,  or  become  chargea¬ 
ble  with  no  violation  of  right, 
who,  when  they  go  with  their 
ships  to  this  continent,  know  the 
enormities  which  their  visits 
there  will  occasion,  who  buy 
their  fellow-creature,  man,  and 
this,  knowing  the  way  in  which 
he  comes  into  their  hands,  and 
who  chain  and  imprison,  and 
scourge  him?  Do  the  moral 
feelings  of  those  persons  escape 
without  injury,  whose  hearts  are 
hardened  ?  And  can  the  hearts 
of  those  be  otherwise  than  hard¬ 
ened,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
tears  and  groans  of  innocent 
strangers  forcibly  torn  away  from 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them 
in  life,  who  are  accustomed  to 
see  them  on  board  their  vessels 
in  a  state  of  suffocation,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  despair,  and  who 
are  themselves  in  the  habits  of 
the  cruel  use  of  arbitrary  power? 

The  counterpart  of  the  evil  in 
its  third  branch,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  conduct  of  those,  who,  when 
these  miserable  people  have  been 
landed,  purchase  and  carry  them 
to  their  respective  homes.  And 
let  us  see  whether  a  mass  of  wick¬ 
edness  is  not  generated  also  in 
the  present  case.  Can  those 
have  nothing  to  answer  for,  who 
sejjerate  the  faithful  ties  which 
nature  and  religion  have  created? 
Can  their  feelings  be  otherwise 
than  corrupt,  who  consider 
their  fellow-creatures  as  brutes, 
or  treat  those  as  cattle,  who  may 
become  the  temples  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  whom  the  Divinity 


disdains  not  himself  to  dwell?  Is 
there  no  injustice  in  forcing  men 
to  labour  without  wages?  Is  there 
no  breach  of  duty,  when  we  are 
commanded  to  clothe  the  naked, 
and  feed  the  hungry,  and  visit 
the  sick  and  in  prison,  in  expos¬ 
ing  them  to  want,  in  torturing 
them  by  cruel  punishment,  and 
in  grinding  them  down  by  hard 
labor,  so  as  to  shorten  their  days? 
Is  there  no  crime  in  adopting  a 
system,  which  keeps  down  all 
the  noble  faculties  of  their  souls, 
and  which  positively  debases  and 
corrupts  their  nature?  Is  there 
no  crime  in  perpetuating  these 
evils  among  their  innocent  off¬ 
spring?  And  finally,  besides  all 
these  crimes,  is  there  not  natur¬ 
ally  in  the  familiar  sight  of  the 
exercise,  but  more  especially  in 
the  exercise  itself,  of  uncontrol¬ 
led  power,  that  which  vitiates  the 
internal  man?  In  seeing  misery 
stalk  daily  over  the  land,  do  not 
all  become  insensibly  hardened? 
By  giving  birth  to  that  misery 
themselves,  do  they  not  become 
adandoned?  In  what  state  of 
society  are  the  corrupt  appetites 
so  easily,  so  quickly,  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  indulged,  &  where  else, 
by  means  of  frequent  indulgence, 
do  these  experience  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  growth  ?  Where  else  is 
the  temper  subject  to  such  fre¬ 
quent  irritation,  or  passion  to 
such  little  control?  Yes:  if  the 
unhappy  slave  is  in  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation,  so  is  the  tyrant 
who  holds  him.  Action  and  re¬ 
action  are  equal  to  each  other,  as 
well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  world.  You  cannot  exercise 
an  improper  dominion  over  a 
fellow-creature,  but  by  a  wise  or- 
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dering  of  Providence,  you  must 
necessarily  injure  yourself. 

Having  now  considered  the 
nature  of  the  evil  of  the  Slave 
trade;  in  its  three  separate  depart¬ 
ments  of  suffering,  and  in  cor¬ 
responding  counterparts  of  guilt, 
I  shall  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  extent  of  it. 

On  this  subject  it  must  strike 
us,  that  the  misery  and  the  crimes 
included  in  the  evil,  as  it  has 
been  found  in  Africa,  were  not 
like  common  maladies,  which 
make  a  short  or  periodical  visit 
and  then  are  gone,  but  they  were 
continued  daily.  Nor  were  they 
like  diseases  which  from  local 
causes,  attack  a  village  or  a  town, 
and  by  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
are  removed,  but  they  effected  a 
whole  continent.  The  trade, 
with  all  its  horrors,  began  at  the 
river  Senegal,  and  continued, 
winding  with  the  coast,  through 
its  several  geographical  divisions, 
to  Cape  Negro;  a  distance  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles. 
In  various  lines  or  paths  formed 
at  right  angles  from  the  shores, 
and  passing  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  slaves  were  procured 
and  brought  down.  The  dis¬ 
tance,  which  many  of  them  tra¬ 
velled,  was  immense.  Those, 
who  have  been  in  Africa,  have 
assured  us,  that  they  came  as  far 
as  from  the  sources  of  their  lar¬ 
gest  rivers,  which  we  know  to  be 
many  hundred  miles  in  land,  and 
the  natives  have  told  us,  in  their 
way  of  computation,  that  they 
came  a  journey  of  many  moons. 

It  must  strike  us  again,  that 
the  misery  and  the  crimes,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  evil,  as  it  has  been 


shown  in  the  transportation,  had 
no  ordinary  bounds.  They  were 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  crossing  of 
a  river,  but  of  an  ocean.  They 
did  not  begin  in  the  morning,  & 
end  at  night,  but  were  continued 
for  many  weeks,  and  sometimes 
by  casualties  for  a  quarter  of  the 
year.  They  were  not  limited  to 
the  precincts  of  a  solitary  ship, 
but  were  spread  among  many 
vessels ;  and  these  were  so  con¬ 
stantly  passing,  that  the  ocean 
itself  never  ceased  to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  their  existence. 

And  it  must  strike  us  finally, 
that  the  misery  and  crimes,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  evil  as  it  has  been 
found  in  foreign  lands,  were  not 
confined  within  the  shores  of  a 
little  island.  Most  of  the  islands 
of  a  continent,  and  many  of  these 
of  considerable  population  and 
extent,  were  filled  with  them.  — 
And  the  continent  itself,  to  which 
these  geographically  belong,  was 
widelly  polluted  by  their  do¬ 
main.  Hence,  if  we  were  to 
take  the  vast  extent  of  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  these  crimes  and  suf¬ 
ferings,  from  the  heart  of  Africa 
to  its  shores,  and  that  which  they 
filled  on  the  continent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  and 
were  to  join  the  crimes  and  suf¬ 
ferings  in  one  to  those  in  the 
other,  by  the  crimes  and  suf¬ 
ferings  which  took  place  in  the 
track  of  the  vessels  successively 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  should  be¬ 
hold  a  vast  belt  as  it  were  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  evil,  reaclaing 
through  land  and  ocean  to  the 
length  of  nearly  half  the  circle  of 
the  globe. 

And  as  the  contemplation  of 
the  removal  of  this  monstrous 
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evil,  should  excite  in  us  the  most 
pleasing  and  grateful  sensations, 
so  the  perusal  of  the  history  of 
it  should  afford  us  lessons,  which 
it  must  be  useful  to  us  to  know 
or  to  be  reminded  of.  For  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful 
to  us  to  know  the  means  which 
have  been  used,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  persons  who  have  moved,  in 
so  great  a  cause.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  useful  to  us  to  be 
impressively  reminded  of  the 
simple  axiom,  which  the  perusal 
of  this  history  will  particularly 
suggest  to  us,  that  “the  greatest 
works  must  have  a  beginning;” 
because  the  fostering  of  such 
an  idea  in  our  minds,  cannot  but 
encourage  us  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  evils,  however  vast 
they  may  appear  in  their  size,  or 
however  difficult  to  overcome.  — 
It  cannot  again  be  otherwise  than 
useful  to  us  to  be  assured  (and 
this  history  will  assure  us  of  it) 
that  in  any  work,  which  is  a  work 
of  righteousness,  however  small 
the  beginning  may  be,  or  howe¬ 
ver  small  the  progress  may  be. 
that  we  may  make  in  it,  we  ought 
never  to  despair;  for  that,  what¬ 
ever  checks  and  discouragements 
we  may  meet  with,  “no  virtuous 
effort  is  ever  ultimately  lost.” — 
And  finally,  it  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  useful  to  us  to  form 
the  opinion,  which  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  subject  must  al¬ 
ways  produce,  namely,  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  evils,  which  are  still 
left  among  us,  may,  by  an  union 
of  wise  and  virtuous  individuals, 
be  greatly  elleviated,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  done  away;  for  if  the  great 
evil  of  the  Slave-trade,  so  deep¬ 
ly  entrenched  by  its  hundred 


interests,  has  fallen  prostrate  be¬ 
fore  the  efforts  of  those  who  at¬ 
tacked  it,  what  evil  of  a  less  mag¬ 
nitude  shall  not  be  more  easily 
subdued?  O!  may  reflections  of 
this  sort  always  enliven  us,  al¬ 
ways  encourage  us,  always  stim¬ 
ulate  us  to  our  duty!  May  we 
never  cease  to  believe,  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  miseries  of  life  are  still 
to  be  remidied,  or  to  rejoice  that 
we  may  be  permitted,  if  we  will 
only  make  ourselves  worthy  by 
our  endeavors,  to  heal  them  I — 
May  we  encourage  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  every  generous  sympathy 
that  arises  in  our  hearts,  as  the 
offspring  of  the  Divine  influence 
for  our  good,  convinced  that  we 
are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone, 
and  that  the  Divinity  never  so 
fully  dwells  in  us,  as  when  we  do 
his  will ;  and  that  we  never  do  his 
will  more  agreeably,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  than  when 
we  employ  our  time  in  works  of 
charity  towards  the  rest  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  arrival  of  two  slave  schr’s 
as  prizes,  at  New- York;  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  more  on  the  coast  of  A- 
frica,  by  the  United  States’  ship 
Cyane,  and  the  statements  bro’t 
concerning  the  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  on  that  coast  in  the 
execrable  traffic,  appear  to  have 
produeed  a  strong  sensation  in 
the  public  mind,  which  will,  we 
trust,  have  a  salutary  effect.  It 
will  stimiilate  the  government  to 
employ,  as  early  as  possible,  an 
additional  force,  where  alone  any 
can  be  efficacious,  for  the  repres- 
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sion  of  the  American  share  in 
the  trade.  This  does  not  ex¬ 
tend,  as  some  appear  to  think, 
to  the  two  hundred  vessels  men¬ 
tioned;  but  it  is  not  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  cannot  too  soon  be  the 
object  of  the  most  active  pur¬ 
suit.  More  of  British  capital 
and  labor  than  American,  would 
be  found  embarked  in  the  two 
hundred  vessels.  When  we  are 
told  that  “the  principal  mart  of 
the  nefarious  slave  traders  is  con¬ 
fined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a 
range  of  a  few  degrees  north  & 
south  of  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,”  we  may  from  some  idea 
of  the  real  supineness  of  the 
British  government  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  notwithstanding  all  its  boast¬ 
ed  zeal  in  favor  of  a  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  trade.  The  success 
of  the  Cayne  in  so  short  a  time, 
shews  what  could  be  done  with 
honest  exertion  and  an  adequate 
force.  The  United  States  may 
discharge  their  duties,  without 
consenting  to  subject  their  ship¬ 
ping,  any  where,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  British  search. 

We  have  seen  in  some  of  the 
daily  prints  harsh  invectives  a- 
gainst  Spain,  as  the  only  power 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  abolish 
the  Slave  Trade.  These  invec¬ 
tives  are  not  well  founded,  and 
arise  from  ignorance  of  facts. — 
On  the  23d  September,  1817, 
Spain  concluded  at  Madrid  a 
treaty  with  G.  Britain,  by  which 
she  stipulated,  for  a  sum  of 
400,0001,  stearling,  to  renounce 
at  once  the  trade  north  of  the 
equator,  and  to  prohibit  it  en¬ 
tirely  in  all  her  dominions,  after 
the  30th  May  1820.  Hence, 
the  Spanish  trade  became  uni¬ 


versally  illicit  from  the  30th  inst. 
and  little  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  Cortes  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  carry  the  stipulation  of 
the  treaty  into  full  effect.  The 
power  that  does  persist  in  au¬ 
thorizing  the  trade  by  her  laws, 
is  Portugal:  she  has  not  consent¬ 
ed  to  do  more  than  prohibit  it  to 
her  subjects  to  the  north  of  the 
line.  And  if  the  court  of  Bra¬ 
zil  and  the  powers  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  had  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  sincerity  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  and  universal  abolition 
would  be  much  more  speedily 
and  effectually  brought  about. 

As  for  the  illicit  enterprises, 
from  the  United  States,  our  legal 
penalties  will  be  of  little  avail  to 
check  them,  if  the  greatest  vigi- 
lence  be  not  exerted  to  discover 
who  are  the  principals  as  owners; 
if  they  not  be  dragged  to  light, 
and  inexorably  treated.  While 
our  system  of  mincing  facts;  of 
dealing  only  in  generalities  and 
hints;  of  suppressing  names,  shall 
continue;  while  we  do  cover  the 
mercantile  culprits  with  oppro¬ 
brium,  and  devote  them  to  pub¬ 
lic  scorn,  we  will  have  achieved 
but  little  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  a  few  men  who  are  merely  the 
desperate  instruments  of  more 
guilty  but  more  cunning  and  im¬ 
posing  contrivers  and  instigators 
of  the  crime.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  make  much  progress,  un¬ 
til  we  shew  more  consistency  in 
our  principals.  To  pass  acts  of 
death  against  the  maritime  slave 
trader,  and  yet  overlook  the  do¬ 
mestic  negro  driver,  and  preach 
in  Congress  that  hereditary  ser¬ 
vitude  is  an  institution  expressly 
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sanctioned  by  holy  writ  and  na¬ 
tural  law,  and  that  it  may  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  convenience  and  profit; 
to  admit  with  all  honor  and  kind¬ 
ness  into  the  Union,  a  communi¬ 
ty  which  persists  in  maintaining 
it  upon  those  grounds,  and  with¬ 
out  any  colourable  title  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  is  to  pursue  a  career  of 
self-contradiction,  destructive  of 
the  moral  influence  and  good  re¬ 
pute  of  our  penal  legislation. 

— National  Gazette. 


FHOU  THS  UNION. 

REPRESSION  OF  SLAVE  TRADE. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  delinquency  in 
leaving  the  important  proceedings  of 
Congrees  at  the  last  seesion,  relative  to  j 
the  Slave  trade,  as  yet  untouched. — In¬ 
deed,  considering  the  length  of  the  com- 
mittee’a  report  upon  the  slave  trade,  the 
bill  to  incorporate  the  American  Coloni¬ 
sation  Society,  the  resolutions  express¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  Congress,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  President  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  foreign  governments  for  the 
end  of  universal  alliance  against  the 
slave-pirates,  altogether,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  that  they  were  not  acted  upon, — 
we  had  concluded  to  postpone  them  un¬ 
til  the  next  session,  when  they  should 
be  called  up.  The  report  was  not  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  committee  till  the  8th  of 
May;  and  it  being  on  the  eve  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  when  they  came  before  the  Senate, 
the  bill  and  resolutions  accompanying  it 
were  legislated  upon  with  futility — be¬ 
ing  postponed  to  the  last  day  in  the  ses¬ 
sion,  when,  according  to  a  rule  of  the 
House,  it  was  impossible  to  consummate 
them  into  laws  without  a  unanimous  vote 
for  an  exception  to  the  particular  case. 
The  first  set  of  resolutions, — those  au¬ 
thorising  the  President  to  negociate  with 
foreign  governments  on  the  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  an  entire  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes, — after  be¬ 
ing  carried  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  through  all  its  stages  by  overwhel¬ 
ming  majorities,  being  postponed  as  we 
have  said,  was  nevertheless,  called  up 
in  the  Senate  on  the  last  day;  and  a  spir¬ 
ited  debate  arose  upon  it;  but  owing  to 


the  refusal  of  one  member,  and  only  one, 
that  is  Mr.  &nith  of  CaroUna,  to  give  his 
assent  for  dispensing  with  the  rule,  that 
every  resolution  shall  be  read  on  sepa¬ 
rate  days,  but  by  unanimous  assent  of 
the  member,  exceptions  may  be  made; 
though  passed  with  little  opposition  to  a 
second  reading,  was  stopped  at  this  stage, 
and,  of  course  lies  over  till  the  next  ses¬ 
sion.  The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Colo¬ 
nisation  Society,  so  as  to  render  it  an 
eflScient  body,  was  also  postponed,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  time  to  le^slate  upon 
it.  But  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  committee  to  the  Bill  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  pun¬ 
ish  the  crime  of  piracy,  which  contained 
the  feature  constituting  the  slave-trader 
a  pirate,  and  punishable  as  such,  were 
adopted,  and  we  have  published  the  law. 
This,  so  far  a?  the  judicial  code  is  con¬ 
cerned,  completes  the  system  of  moral 
and  political  justice,  which  the  American 
Congrees  begim,  and  have  been  from  time 
to  time  amending  and  improving;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  repeat  our  convictions, 
that  all  legislation  is  comparatively  use¬ 
less,  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
nations.  The  American  slave  pirates 
must  be  more  wary  indeed,  and  take  es¬ 
pecial  care  to  ‘cover  themselves  with  false 
papers’  and  they  are  then  without  the 
pale  of  the  law,  which  can  extend  only 
to  ships  under  the  United  States  flag; — 
for  we  do  not  assume  the  right  to  search 
foreign  vessels,  for  American  citizens. 
The  English  armed  vessels  that  are,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Smith’s  opinion  that 
the  traffic  can  not  be  repress^  till  Eng¬ 
land  ‘gives  it  up  in  earnest,’  carrying  on 
the  war  actively  upon  the  African  coast, 
will  have  the  more  on  their  hands: — they 
respect  no  flag  hoisted  on  a  s’ave  ship — 
though  we  may  question  the  right  to  mo¬ 
lest  those  of  other  nations  without  an  ex¬ 
press  stipulation  for  that  purpose. 

We  cannot  do  better  however  than  to 
insert  the  Report  of  the  committee  on 
the  slave  trade,  as  a  document  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  one  which,  we  may  add,  is  cre¬ 
dibly  to  the  heart  and  head  of  its  author; 
— it  acquires  fresh  interest  while  we 
hear  that  two  hundred  sail,  many  of  which 
are  American  vessels  with  American 
crews,  now  hover  on  the  ill-fated  coast. 
Were  evidence  lacking  to  corroborate  the 
statement  of  the  report  that  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  detestable 
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traffic  can  be  no; where  so  successfully 
as  on  the  coast  where  it  originates,  the 
small  United  States’  ship  Cyane  has  ve¬ 
ry  recently  furnished  that  fresh  evidence, 
by  capturing  or  detaing  ten  of  the  slave 
vessels,  in  the  first  few  days  of  her  cruise; 
and  when  the  advices  came  away,  she 
was  in  the  full  chase.  It  is  alledged,  too, 
that  a  small  number  of  efficient  cruisers 
might  guard  the  few  accessable  harbours 
on  the  long  line  of  the  African  coast,  a- 
gainst  the  whole  armada  of  slave  vessels, 
provided  discrimination  as  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  flag  or  papers  under  which  they  shift 
for  impunity,  might,  by  common  consent 
be  disregarded. 

Report  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  the 
laH  eesaion  of  Congress,  so  much  of  the 
President’  <  Message  as  relates  to  the 
Slave  trade.  J  ^  di 

The  committee  on  the  Slave 
trade  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  the  President  and 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Society  for  colonizing  the 
free  people  of  color  of  the  United 
States,  have,  according  to  order, 
had  under  consideration  the  seve¬ 
ral  subjects  therein  embraced,  and 
report : — 

That  the  American  Society  was 
instituted,  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1816, 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  af¬ 
fording  to  the  free  people  of  color 
of  the  United  States  the  means  of 
establishing  one  or  more  indepen¬ 
dent  colonies  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  After  ascertaining,  by 
a  mission  to  that  continent,  &  other 
preliminary  inquires,  that  their 
object  is  practicable,  the  Society 
request  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration,  and  such  other  legisla¬ 
tive  aid  as  their  enterprise  may 
be  thought  to  merit  and  require. 

The  memoralists  anticipate  from 
its  success  consequences  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  free  people  of  co- 


lor,themselves,to  the  several  states 
in  which  they  at  present  reside  ;&  to 
that  continent  which  is  to  be  the 
seat  of  their  future  establishment. 
Passing  by  the  foundation  of  these 
anticipations,  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  and  their  former  memorials, 
the  attention  of  the  committee  has 
been  particularly  drawn  to  the 
connection  which  the  memorialists 
have  traced  between  their  purpose 
I  and  the  policy  of  the  recent  act  of 
Congress,  for  the  more  elfectual 
abolition  of  the  Africa  slave 
trade. 

Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  this  detestable  traffic  can  be 
no  where  so  successfully  assailed 
as  on  the  coast  upon  which  it  ori¬ 
ginates.  Not  only  does  the  col¬ 
lection  and  embarkation  of  its  un¬ 
natural  cargoes  consume  moretime 
than  subsequent  distribution  and 
sale  in  the  market  for  which  they 
are  destined,  but  the  African  coast, 
frequented  by  the  slave  ships,  is 
indented  with  so  few  commodious 
or  accessible  harbors,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  great  extent,  it 
could  be  guarded  by  the  vigilence 
of  a  few  active  cruisers.  If  to 
these  be  added  colonies  of  civiliz¬ 
ed  blacks,  planted  in  commanding 
situations  along  that  coast,no  slave 
ships  could  possibly  escape  detec¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  the  security,  as  well 
as  the  enhanced  profit  which  now 
cherish  this  illicit  trade,  would  be 
effectually  counteracted.  Such 
colonies,  by  diffusing  a  taste  for 
legitimate  commerce  among  the  na¬ 
tive  tribes  of  that  fruitful  continent, 
would  gradually  destroy  among 
them  also,  the  only  incentive  of  a 
traffic  which  has  hitherto  rendered 
all  African  labor  insecure, &  spread 
desolation  over  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  regions  of  the  globe. — 
The  colonies,  and  the  armed  ves¬ 
sels  employed  in  watching  the  A- 
frican  coast,  while  they  co-opera¬ 
ted  alike  in  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity,  would  afford  to  each  other 
mutual  succour. 

{To  be  eonduded  in  our  next.) 


AFFLICTING  NARRATIVE. 

However  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  real  character  of  those  who  have 
long  professed,  and  passed  for  Christians, 
and  who  hold  eminent  stations  in  reli¬ 
gious  society;  yet  duty  sometimes  re¬ 
quires  it.  The  following  narrative  would 
reproach  a  Pagan  or  a  Hottentot,  not  to 
say  an  American,  and  an  elder  in  one  of 
the  most  respectable  religious  societies 
in  this  nation. — The  following  statement 
will  exemplify  my  meaning. 

A  matrimonial  connexion  not  long 
since  was  formed  betwem  H.  of  Georgia, 
and  J.  the  daughter  of  N.  of  this  county. 
He  either  purchased  in  Georgia,  or  it 
was  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  a  negro  wo¬ 
man  &  two  children.  Altho’  black,  she 
was  married  to  a  negro  man  who  look¬ 
ed  upon  her  as  his  wife,  and  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  father  of  her  children.  The 
young  man,  H.  being  about  to  take  off 
the  negro  women  and  the  children,  the 
husband  grew  frantic,  and  swore  he 
would  die  before  he  would  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  actually  followed 
more  than  two  days,  when  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  his  master,  and  others  who  fo- 
lowed  in  pursuit.  They  found  him — but 
he  remained  indexible — told  them  to 
kill  him,  for  nothing  short  of  death  shoulil 
separate  him  from  his  wife.  Seeing  no¬ 
thing  else  would  do,  a  sale  of  him  was 
proposed  to  the  young  man,  H.  who 
agreed  to  purchase  on  terms,  and  brought 
him  on  with  his  wife  to  his  fatherinlaw’s, 
N.  of  this  county  aforesaid;  where  he  re¬ 
ceived,  as  a  part  of  his  patrimony  from 
his  fatherinlaw,  a  negro  woman  whom 
we  shall  call  Betty,  who  was  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  &  who  had  been  raised  in 
the  house  of  N.  and  was  the  wife  of  a  ne¬ 
gro  man  belonging  to  the  same  person 
who  had  taken  much  pains  to  inculcate 
in  this  pair,  the  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  also  to  raise  up  the 


children  in  the  same  way;  and  for  many 
years  they  were  in  full  communion  in  the 
church,  and  still  are,  as  far  as  1  have 
understood.  But  so  it  was,  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  Georgia  negro  man  had  to 
be  raised,  and  poor  old  Betty,  and  her 
two  youngest  cMdren.  were  selected  for 
the  victims.  And  without  giving  her  or 
her  husband  the  least  notice,  of  their  fi¬ 
nal  separation,  she  and  her  children,  were 
put  into  a  carriage,  as  some  say,  while 
her  husband  was  at  work  in  the  field  and 
hurried  off — and  is  gone — the  woman  A 
her  two  children  said  to  be  sold  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  but  whether  together  or  separated  I 
have  not  understood,  and  the  poor  negro 
husband  remains,  it  is  said,  inconsolable 
with  his  six  children — the  affectionate 
pair  are  finally  separated,  without  the 
prospect  of  ever  seeing  each  others  faces 
again  in  this  life!!!! 

The  scene  that  took  place  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  much 
less  described.  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
indulge  our  fancy,  &  behold  this  wretch¬ 
ed  picture  of  human  woe.  And  what 
is  it  that  first  calls  our  attention,  and  ob¬ 
trudes  itself  upon  our  immagination?  ’tis 
the  shrieks  of  the  distracted  mother,  and 
her  six  children,  which  she  is  leaving  be¬ 
hind  her.  We  approach  to  the  spot,  and 
we  see  the  fond  mother  wringing  her 
hands,  and  beating  her  breast,  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  dispair,  &  her  children  cling¬ 
ing  around  her,  while  their  heart  breaking 
sorrows  like  claps  of  thunder,  shock  the 
surrounding  air,  enough  to  pierce  the 
heart  of  any  thing  but  those  kind  of 
Christian  hearts  which  are  congealed  to 
adamant. — But  this  part  of  the  scene  is 
over — the  hurry  to  get  off  the  wife  be¬ 
fore  the  approach  of  her  husband,  has  cut 
short  a  picture  of  wretchedness  too  strik¬ 
ing  for  the  eye  of  sensibility  to  behold. 
But  the  horrors  of  the  scene  is  aggrava¬ 
ted  when  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the 
field  where  poor  Moody,  the  husband,  has 
been  industriously  and  faithfully  em¬ 
ploying  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
ma^r — the  shrieks  having  reached  his 
ear,  he  interprets  it  that  the  family  is 
in  great  distress — ^that  his  aged  master 
or  mistress  are  suddenly  fallen  in  an  ap- 
poplexy,  or  some  dreadful  disaster  has 
happened,  he  cannot  well  think  what.  See 
him  bending  towards  the  house  with  nim¬ 
ble  and  lengthy  strides,  forgeting  the 
superannuation  of  his  limbs — the  de- 
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cripitude  of  age  and  hard  labour,  haates 
his  way  to  their  relief,  and  doubleas 
would  ^ve  lost  his  life  in  the  defence  of 
his  naaster  or  family  in  protecting  them 
from  a  similar  attack.  He  arrives  half 
breathless — enquires  the  cause  of  the  a- 
larm — in  sullen  aspect  the  white  family 
leave  him  to  learn  from  his  children  the 
dreadful  catastrophe — h’s  dearest  dear  1 
is  gone — finally  gone — his  two  dear  lit¬ 
tle  infants — pledges  of  their  affection 
— alas! — are  also  tom  away!!! — The  sav¬ 
age  manstealer  has  boro  them  away — 
has  separated  them  forever  from  his  sight. 
Here  my  pen  fails  me.  I  am  entirely  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  describe  this  part  of 
the  scene!! — Sorrow  inexpressible — wife 
torn  away  without  even  the  opportunity 
of  a  parting  embrace — children  separa¬ 
ted  from  parents  and  each  other  A  car¬ 
ried  off  to  be  sold.  And  that  thought 
which  looks  forward  into  their  future 
destination,  augm^  nothing  but  a  life  of 
misery!!!  I  must  here  desist — I  have  not 
words  to  express  the  agonies  of  this  sepa¬ 
rated  family — the  subject  defies  my  ima¬ 
gination,  much  less  my  descriptive  powers. 

If  this  is  practical  Christianity,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  to  know  but  little  a- 
bout  its  benign  doctrines,  or  what  it  was 
intended  to  influence  the  human  heart 
unto — If  this  be  practical  Christianity, 
and  worthy  of  the  character  of  a  profes¬ 
sed  pillar  in  the  church  of  Christ,  I  have 
hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger  to  what 
the  Christian  practice  ought  to  be. 

It  may  be  possible  that  old  Betty  may 
have  had  some  faults  or  failings,  but  if 
she  had,  the  neighbors  and  members  of 
the  church  did  not  make  a  discovery  un¬ 
til  it  was  found  expedient  to  sell  her  to 
raise  money;  and  her  mistress  always 
spoke  of  her  as  a  valuable  servant,  and 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
black  pair  lived  agreeably  together.  If 
Christian  societies  continue  to  harbour 
such  characters  among  them,  they  will 
not  only  find  themselves  without  the 
power,  but  without  even  the  form  of 
Godliness!  See  to  it,  ye  sons  of  I>evi, 
and  cleanse  the  camps. 

I  notice  in  the  Knoxville  Intelligencer 
of  the  20th  inst.  a  publication  under  the 
signature  of  Franklin — although  the 
writer  seems  to  hold  very  different  sen¬ 
timents  from  the  venerable  old  Benja¬ 
min,  whose  well  known  character  was 
that  of  an  Emancipator,  h*‘  is  willing  to 


shelter  himself  imder  this  fictitious  name, 
while,  thus  hidden,  he  vents  his  spleen 
against  the  editor  of  the  Emancipator. 

If  the  man  had  wished  to  be  satisfied 
with  respect  to  any  particular,  and  had 
written  to  me,  in  a  friendly  and  gentle¬ 
manly  manner,  I  should  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  have  given  him  the  satisfaction  re¬ 
quested.  But  the  language  which  he 
makes  use  of,  and  the  circiunstance  of 
his  secreting  his  real  name,  holds  me 
warrantable  in  viewing  him  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  worth 
my  attention.  Anonymous  writers,  and 
fictitious  characters,  who  throw  out  per¬ 
sonal  reflections,  give  the  strongest  tes¬ 
timony  of  their  want  of  veracity,  and 
wicked  dispositions,  and  merit  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  silent  contempt. 

He  implicates  me  with  “retailing  false¬ 
hood”  in  the  last  page  of  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Emancipator,  in  the  extract  of 
a  letter  dated  Philadelphia  3d  month,  2d, 
1820;  and  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble 
of  proving  the  case,  he  offers  to  take  one 
hundred  dollars  in  my  work  if  I  will 
produce  such  testimony  as  will  satisfy 
any  three  men  of  sound  understanding 
in  Jonesborough  that  the  said  case  is 

true. - If  he  had  not  concealed  his 

name,  and  place  of  residence,  &  is  worth 
that  much  money,  I  should  calculate  on 
certain  market  for  one  hundred  more 
copies  of  the  Emancipator. 

Those  who  take  the  Emancipator,  in 
Philadelphia  will  please  to  pay  the  price 
of  it  ($1  per  annum)  to  Joseph  M.  Paul, 
those  in  Baltimore  to  H.  Niles,  and  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  Del¬ 
aware,  to  Evan  Lewis,  whose  receipts 
I  shall  be  good  for  the  same. 

Those  who  have  received  the  Ist  and 
2d  number,  or  either,  and  do  not  wish  to 
be  subscribers,  are  solicited  to  return 
them,  and  this  one  also,  as  directed  in 
the  first  No.  always  wraping  them  up 
and  marking  them  as  newspapers  to  save 
postage. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  near  200  subscribers  dur¬ 
ing  this  month,  but  cannot  supply  them 
with  the  two  first  numbers  at  present, 
but  will  furnish  them  and  other  new  sub¬ 
scribers  with  the  1st  &  2d  nos.  as  soon  as 
I  get  sufficient  encouragement  to  re¬ 
print  them.  I  have  had  about  2600  co¬ 
pies  of  this  number  struck,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  equal  to  the  demand. 


